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Happy Thanksgiving 


Viry SOON, President Eisenhower will 
issue his proclamation to the people of our 
United States declaring Thursday the 27th 
as Thanksgiving Day. It has been 338 years 
since William Bradford, Governor of Ply- 
mouth Colony, issued the first Thanksgiving 
Day proclamation. Doesn’t it make us all 
feel proud to know that one day of each 
year, since 1621, has been set aside by our 
people to thank God for His many blessings. 
And, each year, our rich blessings have in- 
creased. 


Jesus taught us a very important lesson 
about giving thanks, and, as a nation, our 
people have always followed His teaching. 
You will remember the Bible story about 
the feeding of the multitude who followed 
Jesus as He went from place to place in the 
Holy Land, telling the people about God's 
love for them and teaching them how to be 
well and happy. 


When Jesus wanted to provide food for 
the hungry multitude, He took the loaves 
and fishes in His hands and thanked God for 
them, and then He had the food passed to 
the people. Through the joyous thanks He 
felt in His heart and His faith in God's 


willingness to fill every need, He was able 
to increase the supply so that all were fed. 


He could do this because in giving thanks : 
He was following one of God's laws. ; 
You, too, can follow this law, and this 


Thanksgiving is a good time to start. Just 7m 
suppose you are having trouble with long WM 
division, You know the rules for adding, @ 

subtracting, multiplying, and dividing. These 


are the only rules used in long division; they @ 
are simply used in a little different way. All @ 
right, thank God for what you do know and @ 
ask Him to help you to understand how to § 
use these rules in long division, just as Jesus 


thanked the Father that He knew how to q 


feed the multitude. Soon, you will begin to 
see how to use the rules you already know § 
in long division. 

If you feel out of sorts with someone, @ 
think of all the good things you know about § 
him. Thank God for these good things, and @ 
soon your heart will be filled with love and @ 
good will toward that person. This is follow- § 
ing God’s law of increase. 4 

We thank God for His many blessings § 
this happy Thanksgiving Day, just as our Pil- § 
grim Fathers did in 1621, and He gives us 
the increased blessings. 
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K ENT Was proud of his grandfather, who 
owned the leading hardware store in Spring- 
vale, a Midwestern town; but he was 
puzzled. As they walked down the street, 
everyone greeted the gray-haired man with, 
“Howdy, Gov!” “Mornin’, Gov!” or “How 
are you, Gov?” 

“Granddad,” Kent asked, “why do all 
these folks call you Gov? Your name’s Kent, 
like mine. I’m named after you.” 

“So you are. You know, I guess there’s 
hardly a one of them remembers why they 
call me Gov. I’ve almost forgotten myself. 
Hadn't thought of it for years,” chuckled 
Granddad. 
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Elta B Daegering 


“Aren't you going to let me in on it?” 

“Sure, sure. Let’s go sit on a bench in the 
courthouse square and feed the pigeons this 
cracked corn while I recollect the story.” 

Kent waited impatiently while his grand- 
father tossed corn to the pigeons. 

“Well, let me see. Where do I begin?” 
Granddad seemed to be looking back into 
some almost-forgotten corner of his memory. 

“My folks, your great-grandparents, lived 
a hundred miles south of here on Cotton- 
wood Creek in a part-sod, part-log house. 
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There were six of us youngsters; I was next 
to the oldest. We were poor, terribly poor. 
The grasshoppers had taken our corn crop 
for two years. We lived mostly on beans and 
corn bread and molasses. Our clothes were 
patched, and we went barefoot till snow fell. 

“We older children attended a little 
country school, where we learned readin’ and 
writin’ and ’rithmetic. And the hickory stick 
was no fable, only it was a willow switch 
that stood in the corner. 

“I was about your age; and it was 
six weeks before Thanksgiving when our 
teacher announced that the school had been 
asked to give a play about the first Thanks- 
giving. She gave out the parts. No one could 
have been prouder than I when the role of 
Governor Bradford was given to me.” 

“Oh, I see where you got the name,” in- 
terrupted Kent. 


(~ 


— 


The kids teased and tormented. 
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“No, you don’t, not yet,” said Granddad. 

“I practiced the governor's speech to the 
Indians dozens of times a day. I said it to my 
brothers and sisters until they put their 
fingers in their ears every time I came into 
the room. I said it as I shelled corn. I even 
said it with my head under the covers at 
night. 

“Then one day when I got home from 
school, I found the folks loading our furni- 
ture and clothing into the wagon. Pa had 
gotten work in Springvale, this very town. 
We were moving. 

“But I can’t go,’ I said. ‘I’ve got to be 
here for the program. I’m Governor Brad- 
ford in the Thanksgiving play.’ 

“Someone else will have to take your 
part, Son,’ said Ma. 

“I begged and pleaded, but it was no use. 
We moved the next day. 

“I guess I was a funny sight in the sixth- 
grade room in yon old brick school. Anyway, 
the boys and girls seemed to think so. They 
tittered and whispered and giggled when I 
came into the room. Ma had said it wasn’t 
fittin’ that I should go barefoot to town 
school. So, since I had no shoes, she gave 
me Pa’s to wear. They were high-topped, 
with little tin hooks to hold the laces, and 
they were three sizes too big. My patched 
overalls didn’t quite reach the top of the 
shoes. 

“I sat there, as miserable as could be, un- 
til it suddenly dawned on me that the 
teacher was talking about the room’s giv- 
ing a play about the first Thanksgiving. That 
was something I knew all about. Then she 
began assigning parts. When she came to 
Governor Bradford, up went my hand. 

“ ‘Please, ma’am—I know Governor Brad- 
ford’s speech to the Indians. I was to be 
Governor Bradford in the play at Cotton- 
wood School.’ 
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“The kids burst out laughing, but the 
teacher shushed them and then explained to 
me that she had given that part to Larry. 
‘But we'd like you to be one of the Indians,’ 
she said, smiling. 

“At recess I was in for it. The kids teased 
and tormented. They called me Gov. ‘Just 
powder your hair, Gov. It’s long enough for 
a wig.’ ‘Say, Gov, where’d you get the big 
understanding?’ and on and on. How I 
wished I was back in Cottonwood School. 
There, they didn’t make fun of you because 
your clothes were poor. 

“We practiced the play every day because 
Thanksgiving was so near. All I had to do 
was carry a wild turkey over my shoulder 
and give it to Governor Bradford with an 
‘Ugh! Ugh!’ 

“The morning of the play, there was a 
knock on the door of our room. Someone 
handed the teacher a note. We watched as 
she read it, and we knew by her face that 
the news was bad. 

“ “Boys and girls,’ she said, ‘Larry has the 
mumps and will not be able to take part in 
the play tonight. Whatever are we going 
to do?’ she asked, half to herself. 

“No one said anything. The room was 
so still you could hear the dry oak leaves 
rustling on the tree outside the window. 
Then, one by one, the children began to look 
at me. 

“Finally, one of the boys said, ‘Please, 
ma’am. Gov, or I mean Kent, said he was 
to be Governor Bradford in the play at Cot- 
tonwood School.’ 

“The teacher looked hopefully at me. 
‘Do you remember the part, Kent?’ 

“ “Well, the speech to the Indians is a lit- 
tle different, but I think I remember it.’ 

“Will you try it—right now?’ she asked. 

“Would I? There wasn’t anything I'd 
rather do than show those ornery kids a 
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thing or two. I'd show them clothes don’t 
make a boy—I would. 

“I stood up in front and said the speech 
with a vengeance, from beginning to end, 
and then took my seat. 

““Why, Kent, that was wonderful. Only 
you said the speech as if you would rather 
massacre the Indians than make friends with 
them.’ 

“Well, ma’am, I reckon that’s how it 
is,’ I said. 

“The teacher looked puzzled. Then Bert 
raised his hand to speak. (Bert Bannon is 
now president of the bank on the corner.) 
‘I don’t know as I blame him none, ma’am. 
We've been pretty mean. I'd like to call a 
truce and be friends. The others can speak 
for themselves.’ 

“There was a nodding of heads and a 
chorus of, ‘Me, too,’ from children all over 
the room. 

“The teacher asked me to try the speech 
again. I stood up and grinned sheepishly, 
and the ‘Indians’ grinned back at me. That 
time when I finished my speech they all ap- 
plauded. 

“So—after all—I got to be Governor 
Bradford in the Thanksgiving play, and ever 
since that Thanksgiving, I’ve been called 
Gov instead of Kent.” 

“Whew, what a story, Granddad! Makes 
me wish they'd call me Gov, too.” 

Just then, Bert Bannon walked by. “How 
are you, Gov? This that grandson of yours 
you said was coming for the Thanksgiving 
weekend ?” 

“That's right. This is my namesake grand- 


son.” 
“Glad to meet you, Gov, Junior,’ 


the banker. 


said 


Kent gave his grandfather a knowing 
wink—a wink that said, “Looks like I’m get- 
ting my wish.” 
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WAS DIFFERENT 


B ELINDA SHELTON smoothed the starched 
plaid of her maroon-and-navy skirt. With 
a troubled eye, she thought about the differ- 
ence between it and the pastel skirts, flaring 
over crinoline petticoats, that were worn by 
the other girls in the class. She hated tailored 
dark school frocks and navy socks that did 
not need bleaching. She hated her short 
brown hair, with its slight natural curl. Jane 
Anne Keene, Kathleen Andrews, and Peggy 
Ryan wore curly pony tails or deep waves 
against the shoulders of their tucked and 
ruffled blouses. 

Jane Anne, Kathy, and Peggy—and the 
“popular crowd’”—wore the bulky, triple- 
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rolled white bobby socks that Belinda’s 
mother found so unattractive. Noting their 
slightly dirty white saddles, Belinda tucked 
her worn, but polished, brown oxfords under 
her desk. Nothing could more clearly have 
illustrated the difference between her and 
“the crowd who had things.” 

“Tm a square,” Belinda thought savagely, 
pretending to study, but actually tilting up 
her big open geography to hide her face and 
its misery. “I don’t rate with anybody who 
counts in this school.” 


By Anna-Margaret Record 
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Everybody who rated had a cute, popular 
name. Belinda had an old-fashioned, queer 
name that suggested the striped hose and 
leg-o’-mutton sleeves of the 1890's. At home 
she was Lindy, but nobody at school called 
her Lindy—or even Lin or Linda. Nobody 
cared what she was called. 

When school was out, she unsmilingly 


“We live practically in the Dark Ages.” 
Belinda shuddered silently. “None of the 
gitls would ever come again, and they'd 
make fun of us behind my back. That big, 
awful kitchen range! Our shabby old couch- 
es! And Grandma’s cherry secretary!” 

What would a girl like Jane Anne think 
of Belinda’s mother, with her blonde hair 


stacked her books and started home alone, 
as usual. Once, Cyn Davis had asked Be- 
linda to stop at her house, and it had been 
one of the cute new houses in a new develop- 
ment. Belinda froze. She could not possibly 
ask Cyn to the Shelton home, big and sprawl- 
ing and old-timy, with its ten-foot ceilings 
and huge rooms, heated by stoves instead 
of a furnace. The bathtub had big claw feet, 
and the marble basin was almost as big as a 
washtub. 
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Mrs. Shelton smiled welcomingly above a big 
round plate of frosted brownies. 


wrapped in braids around her head, baking 
bread and frying doughnuts? Mrs. Keene 
looked no younger in years that Mrs. Shel- 
ton, but she was different: lipstick, slacks, 
sandals. Cynthia’s mother had a pretty face 
and a pleasant smile and she, too, had a per- 
manent and wore nail polish that matched 
her lipstick. 

Belinda answered Mrs. Davis’ questions 
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politely but briefly, taking care to reject the 
unspoken suggestion that Belinda’s mother 
might like to meet some of the ladies of the 
neighborhood. 

“Mamma almost never entertains or goes 
out. She says she’s too busy.” 

In a moment or two, Belinda said she 
must hurry home, and the next evening Cyn 
did not suggest that Belinda stop. 

Her brothers—older—and her sisters— 
younger—loved their new home, but Lindy 
hated it. Because of it, she could not pos- 
sibly join one of the groups, and she was 
desperately lonely. Seven weeks in a new 
school, and she had no friends. If she had 
had someone to walk with, Aspen Lane 
would have seemed pleasant and pretty. As 
it was, she sighed as she trudged along. 

It surprised her when a boy on a bike 
braked to a stop beside her. 

“Hi!” he said. “I’m Luke Ashe. Aren’t 
you the little Shelton girl ?” 

Belinda nodded, confused. He looked 
vaguely familiar, but she could not place 
him. 

“Don’t they call you Lindy? My grand- 
parents used to live in your house when I 
was a tyke.” He reached for her books. 
“What you trying to do—catch up with 
your teacher overnight? Don’t forget, she 
took years to learn so much!” 

Belinda laughed, responding to the friend- 
ly tone. If Luke’s grandparents had lived 
there, he knew all about the house and its 
shortcomings. 

“Why,” she exclaimed suddenly, “you're 
our paper boy!” And though she had only 
seen him pedal up the drive and toss the 
paper onto the porch, she felt she knew him 
—almost. 

Luke chuckled. “I sure am. You in the 
seventh at St. John’s? I’m a ninth grader, 
down the block at Central High.” 
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“Exalted eighth, my good lad!” Belinda 
teased back daringly. “I may not be big, but 
I’m very mature.” 

“Well, kid, if you hadn’t told me, I just 
would never have guessed that, nohow.” 

As they joked and bantered, Belinda felt 
like a new person. Luke wheeled her books 
to the front porch. Uncertainly, she offered 
the invitation she could not omit without 
rudeness. 

“Won't you come in, Luke?” 

“T'd like to see inside the old place again. 
Thanks.” 

There was a little fire burning cheerfully 
in the fireplace. The polished black stove 
across the room would not be in use for a 
few more weeks, but Lindy smarted because 
of its presence—and for the absence of an- 
other household gadget that most every fam- 
ily had: a television set. 

“Boy,” said Luke, sniffing, “your mother 
must be some cook!” 

“I think Mother’s making brownies. Come 
and sample—if she is.” 

Mrs. Shelton smiled welcomingly above 
a big round plate of frosted brownies. 
“Hello. Hungry? When you finish licking 
that bowl (She handed the crock and mix- 
ing spoon to Luke.), taste one of the brown- 
ies, and tell me if my new recipe is worth 
keeping. Lindy, dear, want to pour milk for 
yourself and Luke?” 

Belinda poured the milk, noticing the 
smudge of flour on her mother’s cheek. Mrs. 
Shelton’s yellow braids, pinned securely 
around her head, were uncompromisingly 
neat and shining, and her apron was clean 
and crisp. She looked exactly like what she 
was: a fine housekeeper and a good cook— 
not at all like the casual, girlish mothers 
of the other kids at school. 


“This is delish, Mrs. Shelton.” Luke 
waved half of his brownie in salute. ‘““Grand- 
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ma used to bake on a stove like that,” he 
added. “I like a big kitchen, with a king-size 
table like this one and a rocking chair by 
the window.” He paused for a moment be- 
fore continuing. “Thanks again for giving 
a starving man enough strength to get home. 
I'll see you, Lindy.” 

“Luke is a nice boy,” said Mrs. Shelton. 

“He’s friendly,” Belinda murmured in 
surprise. 

“Isn’t anyone else friendly, Lindy? It’s 
hard to believe that none of the girls are 
friendly.” 

Without answering, Lindy stepped into 
the ancient bathroom and changed from her 
dress to blue jeans. On a hanger, her dress 
looked neat and very pretty. Why did it 
feel so skimpy and dark and—and ugly in 
her classroom? 

“Why don’t you give a party, Lindy?” 
Mrs. Shelton suggested. “You could pull 
taffy and play records and——” . 

“A party here?” Belinda stopped, stock- 
still, thinking about the television and the 
furnace they did not have. “Mamma, no- 
body would come. We’re—we’'re so differ- 
ent!” 

Suddenly, she burst into sobs and ran 
from the kitchen—through the side door and 
across the yard—to the refuge of the apple 
orchard. After a long time, she stopped cry- 
ing and sat up. In Bryantsburg, she had 
liked everyone. She remembered achingly the 
joy of meeting her friends “uptown” in the 
village, greeting everyone in sight, smiling 
at old Mr. Chisholm, and asking Miss 
Fannie Kroll about her invalid mother. In 
Bryantsburg, nobody cared what you had; 
it was what you were that counted. 

Here—— Belinda reached for an apple 
and munched it slowly. Here, who could 
possibly know that Lindy Shelton was fun 
to be with—unless she showed them? Luke 
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had not minded the big old house that 
needed a thousand things. Were there others 
like Luke? 


Grandma would say it was high time she 
found out! 

As a peace offering, she chose a big, lus- 
cious apple for her mother and hurried to 
the house. “Mamma, I’m sorry. And I—I 
think a party's a good idea. Let's plan it 
when I get better acquainted.” She had al- 
ways had friends; she would try now to 
make new ones. 


Belinda had not acted like herself for so 
long that it took effort to smile at her teacher 
and say, “Good morning, Miss Stuart.” 

“Why, good morning, Belinda.” Miss 
Stuart’s smile was quick and charming. 
“How crisp and neat you always look! It’s 
a pleasure to see a girl who doesn’t fiddle 
with her ruffles and slide down behind her 
books to recomb her hair at least twice be- 
fore recess.” 

Belinda gave her a surprised glance, Her 
brown eyes twinkled back at Miss Stuart. 

The greeting to her teacher was the be- 
ginning. Every day now, Belinda pretended 
she was “back home” and that the people 
she met were old friends. At recess and at 
noon she joined some of the girls instead of 
ducking back into the schoolhouse and pre- 
tending that she was studying. With practice, 
she found it easier and easier to smile and 
talk. 

“Good news, Belinda?” asked Cynthia 
Davis one afternoon when school was out. 
“You seem so different lately—so—well, 
fizzy and bubbly!” 

“T’m just starting to act natural,” Belinda 
said lightly. “Could you walk home with 
me, Cyn? And please call me Lindy. I don’t 

(Please turn to page 36) 
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N ovemper has come! November has 
come! 
And I am as glad as can be 
Because Thanksgiving is the best, 
The very best time for me. 


For whether it’s cold or whether it’s not 
Or whether there’s rain or snow, 

We put on our winter coats, and away 
To Grandmother’s house we go. 


And Grandma has the nicest things 
Stored high on each pantry shelf. 

But the nicest thing at Grandma’s house 
Is Grandmother dear herself. 
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What the Story Told Before 


The Shaws—Pa and Ma, Serilda, Jeff, and 
little Bill—lived on a farm. Katie Griggs’ 
stepfather was a horse trader, and Katie 
lived with the Shaws. 

At the county fair, Pa entered his team of 
Percherons, Tib and Tony, and won first 
prize. Serilda entered her mare, Star, in the 
riding and driving contests. She lost in the 
riding class but won in the driving class. 
Serilda was very happy, but her joy was 
overshadowed when Katie saw two men 
looking at Star. Katie recognized the. men 


orilda 5 Shining Sle 


By Olive Rambo Cook 


as Busher and Runty and knew them as 
friends of her father’s who followed county 
fairs. She felt sure they meant no good when 
they remembered Star and examined her. 

“Pa, nobody can ever take Star away from 
me, can they?” Serilda asked fearfully. 


Part Four 


, was dreaming of a pasture full 
of little colts that all looked like Star when 
Katie shook her. “Serilda, wake up! It’s 
coming daylight. I hear your pa fixing the 
fire, and your ma’s up, too. It’s the first day 
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Serilda dreamed of a pasture full of little colts. 
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of school. Remember? We've things to do!” 
She jumped out of bed and began to dress. 

“Oh, Serilda, I’m so worked up. It’s up- 
setting to be going to a real school for the 
first time in my life, to have a new fifth 
reader and speller and arithmetic—and a 
copybook and a quill pen. I’m singing inside 
with thankfulness! 

“And I'm really obliged to you for dividin’ 
the fair money, to your pa for letting me 
live here, and to your ma for makin’ the new 
dress, and to Star for bringin’ us together! 
Serilda, I couldn’t shut my eyes the whole 
blessed night for thinkin’ about today and 
how I’m goin’ to study and learn every single 
thing in the books.” She stopped for breath. 

Serilda yawned and looked sleepily at 
Katie. ‘That sure was a long speech to make 
before breakfast. I don’t think you will have 
to worry about learning the books. You 
have been poring over them every spare 
minute since Pa brought them home.” Serilda 
got up and fumbled for her pantalets and 
petticoat. 

It was quiet for a minute; then Katie said 
slowly, “Do you think they will poke fun 
at me because I’ve always been a mover?” 

Serilda was suddenly wide-awake. 
“Humph! All the old folks around here 
were movers when they came. That’s how 
they got here. If anybody pokes fun at you, 
they'll sure shut up when you stand up to 
spell and read and figure. Besides that, you 
know more about horses than anyone else 
in the whole county, unless it might be 
Colonel Thompson.” 

Katie burst out laughing, a relieved look 
on her face. “Serilda, I think you'll turn into 
a horse sometime.” 


“Just so it’s a Thoroughbred, I don’t care.” 
Serilda laughed, too, as they hurried out to 
help Ma with breakfast. 


Later, with Star harnessed to the buggy, 
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a bag of oats under the seat, the dinner pail 
packed, books and slates in a cloth bag, they 
were ready for school. 

Ma and Grandma and little Bill stood in 
the doorway to watch them leave. 

“I’m right proud of the three of you,” Ma 
said as she looked at Serilda in her Sunday 
blue calico and blue bonnet and at Katie in 
her new red dress and bonnet to match. 
Around her neck she was wearing the locket 
Serilda had traded Katie’s pa for Star. Jeff, 
too, was spruced up in a blue cotton shirt and 
linsey-woolsey pants, his boots shined with 
tallow and his hair slicked down with rain 
water. 

Serilda picked up the lines and clucked to 
Star. 

“Drive slowly,” Jeff pleaded. “I want to 
see how the men are gettin’ along with the 
mill. Last week they had the forebay all 
finished and the floor down in the mill.” 

“What's the forebay in a mill?” Katie 
asked. “I never heard of one.” 

Jeff's eyes opened wide, and he pretended 
to be astonished. “You mean, as smart as 
you are, that you don’t know what a forebay 
is?”’ he said. 

Katie laughed. 

“Well, a forebay is kinda like a cellar 
under the mill, with the river running 
through it,” Jeff said importantly. “It’s got 
a gate on each end to let the water in and to 
let it out to turn the paddles. And a big, 
stout pole is stuck right through the mill 
floor, with wooden paddles on the bottom 
end in the forebay. And fastened to that 
pole, above the paddles and underneath the 
floor, are big wooden cogwheels to turn a 
second set of burrs in the room above. 
They've got two sets of burrs, to grind coarse 
or fine. 

“Tl tell you, when they finally open the 
gates and old Grand River pours in and hits 
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the paddles and the cogs turn and the burrs 
begin to grind—that’s really goin’ to be 
somethin’ to see and hear! I guess it’ll be 
the biggest gristmill between here and Bruns- 
wick, and folks will come from all over 
everywhere to get their grain ground. 

“And that’s not all,’ he continued ex- 
citedly. ““They’re goin’ to build a dam clear 
across the river, right below the bridge, so 
they'll always have water to run the mill. 
Men are cuttin’ the poles right now.” He 
gave a long, deep sigh. “Sure does seem a 
shame to have to go to school when there’s 
so much that’s interestin’ goin’ on.” 

Katie turned and stared at Jeff. “Nothing 
on earth could be so interesting as going to 
school,”’ she said in a shocked voice. “How 
are you ever goin’ to do anything unless you 
learn somethin’ first ? How you goin’ to build 
bridges unless you can figure lumber? How 
you goin’ to measure? Jeff, you have to go 
to school!” 

Serilda laughed. ‘Well, you two can argue 
about your old mills and your old books 
and what's interesting, but none of ’em can 
tie a candle to this.” She made a wide, sweep- 
ing gesture that included everything. “It’s 
the prettiest sight in the whole world! 

“Trees all red and yellow, and the sky 
blue as indigo; white clouds floating here 
and there, and shiny cobwebs driftin’ easy! 
Persimmons and papaws and hickory nuts 
and walnuts fallin’ on the ground, and all 
the wild things buildin’ nests for winter. Old 
Indian Hill all blue and hazy, and every- 
thing kinda still and waiting. And Star and 
us right in the middle of it all! I wish it 
would stay fall forever and ever!” 

Jeff and Katie laughed a little at Serilda, 
and then they grew quiet as they looked 
across the valley. 


“It’s kinda like the pickled crab apples 
your ma had for supper last night—sweet 
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and sour, both,” Katie said finally. “The 
trees and bushes blazin’ with so much color 
are plumb lovely, but it makes you ache, too, 
with a lonesomeness, way down deep in- 
side.” She looked thoughtfully into the dis- 
tance. “Ma used to say fall pleasured her 
eyes and saddened her heart,” she finished 
wistfully. 

“I think it would pleasure her heart this 
year, knowing you are feeling fine and going 
to school,” Serilda said as they passed the 
covered bridge and came to the log where 
Katie had studied. “A year ago you were 
sitting on that log, Katie, wishing you could 
go to school with me. And now you are!” 

“And you were wishin’ you could have a 
horse, and now you have one; and come next 
June, maybe you'll have two,” Katie said 
happily. 

Serilda looked at Star and lovingly moved 
the lines across her back. She whistled 
softly, and Star flicked her ears and gave a 
quick little nicker. 

“Maybe in a few years we'll all have a 
horse to ride, or a fine team, hitched to a 
spring wagon,” Jeff chuckled. 

They laughed and talked all the way to 
school. It was a gay morning. 


Star set off at a brisk trot, her mane 


and tail flying in the breeze. 
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Boys were shouting and playing in the 
schoolyard, and after Star was unhitched, 
Jeff joined them; but Serilda and Katie 
went to the schoolhouse. 

Mr. Moss was waiting at the door to greet 
the pupils. 

“This is my friend, Katie Briggs,” Serilda 
said proudly. “She lives at our house now, 
and she is coming to school with us. She 
likes books as much as I do horses.” 

Mr. Moss smiled and shook hands with 
Katie. ““Then you will be a fine scholar, for 
Serilda surely loves her horses. We're very 
glad to have you.” 

“It pleasures me to be here,” Katie said 
in a proper grown-up manner. 

They stepped inside, and Serilda put the 
dinner pail on the shelf with the others. Sev- 
eral girls were already there, and they looked 
curiously at Katie. 


Lucy Denton was there, and she motioned 
to Serilda and Katie. “The seat in front of 
me is not taken; come and sit here. Haven’t 
seen you since the fair. Did you drive that 
blue-ribbon horse to school? Or are you 
afraid something will happen to her?” 

She rattled on, ‘It sure is nice to have Mr. 
Moss back again instead of some stranger. 
He’s boarding with us the first six weeks. He 
came on the train clear from Indiana. You 
know, he even went to school himself this 
summer. Pa says smart as he claims to be, 
looks like that’s an awful waste of money. 
But he took Latin and algebra, and he says 
if anybody wants to learn either one, he'll 
teach ’em.” Lucy shrugged, “But not me. I'll 
never get just the common things, let alone 
that highfalutin stuff.” 

Lucy leaned close to them as they took 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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| N SOME ways this Thanksgiving promised 
a great deal for David Harrison. He had 
enjoyed the airplane trip to Gatlinburg with 
his father and mother, to spend the holiday 
with his mother’s friend Mrs. Parks. The 
morning after their arrival, he and Mrs. 
Parks’ son, Benny, joined a party of hikers 
that one of the rangers was to guide along 
the high trails of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park. 

The day was bright with sunshine and 
autumn color, and the breeze was fresh and 
fragrant with forest odors; but Benny’s con- 
stant complaints made David remember 
things he wanted to forget. The younger 
boy had a knack for getting into trouble. 
Once, he had started a prairie fire on 
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“That's a bear track! 


Come on!” Benny exclaimed. 


BY LAWRENT LEE 


Copyright 1959 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


the Harrison farm. Once, he had almost 
drowned some chickens David was raising. 
Once, he had had trouble with a circus 
elephant. David hoped that this time nothing 
bad would happen while they were together 
and that they could both have a good 
Thanksgiving! 

The group of hikers numbered about 
twenty. At first, David and Benny loitered 
behind; but as the trail steepened, the older 
folks fell back, and the boys worked for- 
ward until they were in the lead. Then, little 
by little, they drew ahead of the others. 


“My mother keeps drumming at me,” 
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Benny said in his high, nine-year-old voice. 
“She keeps saying, ‘Be thankful for the 
good things you have.’ Everybody's got 
clothes and food and stuff like that; but I 
want something big—something special—to 
be thankful for. Don’t you?” 

“Sure,” said David, his eyes full of the 
reds and yellows and the greens and bronzes 
that flamed all about him, amidst the twin- 
kling of half-hidden lakes and the gleam of 
waterfalls. “I've had a dandy plane ride. 
This hike is fun—and special. Just the same, 
I figure the good, everyday things count 
most—like home and family and a school to 
go to.” 

“O.K. for you,” Benny said with a touch 
of scorn in his voice, “I’ll take something 
big.” 

David grinned at the younger boy in- 
dulgently. “It’s two days till Thanksgiving. 
Maybe you'll get something big yet!” 

“T doubt it!” said Benny. 

Far ahead of them, a squirrel broke into 
violent scolding. Behind them, a whistle cut 
through the clear mountain air. 

“That’s the ranger,” said Benny. “When 
Jim Herndon whistles like that, he wants 
the gang to draw in close. We'd better stop 
and wait for them, or he'll tell my mother, 
and I won't get to go next time.” 

David glanced back. The hikers were not 
in sight. 

“If he wants us,” David said uneasily, 
“we ought to go back. I didn’t know we'd 
got so far ahead.” 

Benny hesitated; but when Ranger Hern- 
don whistled again, he followed David on 
dragging feet. 

“Nothing special can happen to a fellow 
when grownups keep after him all the time,” 
David heard Benny mumble, but he did not 
answer. Something more important had his 
attention. 
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Thanksgiving 
By Rae Cross 


Anp NOW comes Thanksgiving— 
It’s such a happy day! 

For food and friends and loving care, 
Let’s bow our heads and pray. 


“Dear Father, for Thy many gifts 
We give our thanks to You; 
Help us to show our gratefulness 

In all we say and do.” 


He stared at the ground. For most of the 
way, the trail had been rocky, and in some 
places, it had been as smooth as pavement. 
Here, however, soft mud had been carried 
across it by water that was seeping from the 
spring on the bank above. He and Benny 
must have walked over the mud, but they 
had not seen what he was studying now with 
fascinated eyes. He supposed that he had 
been looking at the color-splashed moun- 
tainside and Benny had been too busy com- 
plaining to notice the footprint in the mud. 
It was not like a man’s or any animal’s that 
David had ever seen. It pointed up trail, just 
as his and Benny’s did. Lying in the mud 
beside the strange one, their footprints 
looked pygmy small! 

Behind them, the scolding of the squirrel 
kept getting louder and more angry. Below 
them, the ranger’s whistle kept calling. It 
sounded impatient, as if it said, “Hurry! 
Hurry!” 

David pointed to the footprint. “What 
do you think made that?” he asked. 

He heard Benny’s breath catch. 

“That’s a bear track!” Benny exclaimed. 
“And a whopping big one! Come on!” 

He started down trail at a run, stumbling 
in his haste and blundering against the bank 
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beside him; but David hesitated, his heart 
hammering. He had heard that running from 
a wild animal was the wrong thing to do, 
that facing it and acting unafraid was best. 
He wondered if he could stand face to face 
with a bear the size that this one must be, 
and he knew that he would be afraid. 

Seeing that the trail above him was still 
empty, he, too, started downward. Now 
and then, he glanced back to make sure 
that the bear did not appear and catch them 
in flight. 

The ranger’s whistle sounded sharper and 
closer. The scolding of the squirrel sounded 
louder. 

David rounded a boulder and bumped in- 
to Ranger Herndon. He saw Benny huddled 
in a crevice in the bank above the trail with 
the other hikers. Some of them were white 
and trembling. All of them watched Mr. 
Herndon and waited for him to tell them 
what to do. 

“Get with the others,” he said brusquely 
to David. “The bear we call Old Honey is 
on the trail. He’s wild, but he probably still 
respects people if they don’t bother him. 
Anyway, we'll see.” 

As David joined the others, he heard a 
girl whimper, “If those boys hadn’t run 
on ahead, we'd have turned back when we 
found that rotten log. Mr. Herndon said a 
bear had torn it apart, looking for ants. I 
guess he knew it was Old Honey.” 

The man beside her nodded. “If we get 
into trouble, they’re to blame.” 

David kept his eyes on Mr. Herndon and 
wished that he and Benny had not wandered 
so far ahead. The hikers felt that he and 
Benny were responsible for the danger they 
were in! 

The ranger picked up a length of green 
limb that a storm had torn from a nearby 
tree. He stopped beside a sturdy spruce and 
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studied claw marks that had ripped its bark. 
They were fresh and high, all of eight feet 
above the ground. The pitch in them was 
still clear and soft. 

He strolled back to the hikers. “It is Old 
Honey,” he said. ““No other bear could reach 
so high. And the squirrel says he’s coming 
back down trail.” 

David wondered if the ranger was as 
cool and confident as he looked and sounded. 
He suspected that Mr. Herndon was pre- 
tending because he knew that such a big 
group would be in serious trouble if the 
bear were to charge in among them. Some- 
one would surely be hurt. 

The ranger said, “Whatever happens, 
everyone keep quiet. Let me handle this.” 

No one answered him; but a woman, deep 
in the crevice, was crying softly, and a man 
was trying to comfort her. 

Benny pressed close against David. “That 
Old Honey,” Benny whispered, “he could 
tear Mr. Herndon to pieces—the rest of us, 
too!” 

David whispered, ‘Mr. Herndon knows 
what he’s doing. We've got to back him up. 
Say a prayer, Benny.” 

The ranger strode into the middle of the 
trail. “I can hear him coming,” he said very 
calmly. 

The woodland noises did not tell David 
anything about Old Honey, but his eyes did. 
The dark body of the bear ambled around a 
boulder. The huge hairy creature saw the 
ranger. It did not pause, but came on, as if 
to say, “Give way. This trail and all the 
mountain around it belong to me. Give 
way!” 

“If he hits Mr. Herndon with one 
paw——” Benny’s teeth chattered so that 
he could not finish. 

The ranger stood still, waiting. He held 
his club so that the bear would have to see 
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it. He said nothing and made no threatening 
gesture. 

The bear came closer. He stopped. He 
blinked his small, dark eyes under their 
bushes of heavy hair. He grunted inquiringly 
and blinked at the people who were huddled 
in the crevice. Slowly, he turned to the 
downside of the trail. He slid through hem- 
lock and fern, through spruce and scrub oak 
—out of sight. 
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A sigh came from the hikers. Then, one 
by one, they broke into cries of relief and 
laughter. 

“I’m glad I got a glimpse of the biggest 
bear in the Smokies!” one man said as he 
slapped another on the back. 

“Me, too,” echoed the woman who had 
been crying. “Ill have something to be 
thankful for this Thanksgiving, all right! 

(Please turn to page 33) 


Lullab 
Words by Elinor R. Smith 7 Music by Benjamin Frederick Rungee 
p Andante 

Snug - gle un-der blan-kets tight, Soft and co - zy thro’ the night. 
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_— BouNCy BUNNY lived beneath a 
pile of wood, the only little bunny in a busy 
neighborhood. Bouncy’d been an Easter gift 
a few short months ago. Around his neck, a 
little girl had tied a ribbon bow. She had 
petted him and fed him and carried him 
about and stroked his fur until he felt she'd 
almost worn it out. 

The box he lived in was too small for even 
one big hop. “If I could get away,” he 
thought, “I'd run and never stop.” So one 
day when the little girl took him outside to 
play, he saw his chance, and SKIP, KER- 
SCOOT! he up and bounced away. He 
hopped until he found a home in Tommy 
Smith’s back yard. Tommy could have caught 
him if he'd really tried right hard, but 
Tommy didn’t bother him—even the dog 
next door acted as if he’d never seen a 
bouncy bunny before. In fact, he ran the 
other way the first time Bouncy met him; 
and Bouncy, as surprised as he, stopped in 
his tracks and let him. 

Bouncy liked to nibble grass and sit out in 
the sun. If an enemy came near, he'd either 
freeze or run. When Bouncy froze, he sat 
real still, just like a furry ball, and it was 
really hard to see that he was there at all. 
And when he ran, he flashed his tail each 
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jump (and in between), for Bouncy was a 
cottontail, as plainly could be seen. 

Skip Squirrel and Chippy Chipmunk were 
friends who lived nearby. Skip would some- 
times sit and brag, his fluffy tail held high. 
One day he said to Bouncy, ‘““Now you 
should be like me; I can carry nuts and twigs 
and climb the highest tree and I have a 
pretty tail. You’ve noticed it, no doubt.” » 

“A tail’s a tail,” said Bouncy, “and I've 
little to worry about. And I don’t want to 
climb a tree. I'm happy on the ground.” Skip 
turned and hurried on his way without an- 
other sound. 

Chippy Chipmunk didn’t brag, but one day 
in the fall, Bouncy saw him scurrying along 
a low stone wall. Bouncy blinked his eyes 
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and stopped right in the middle of a hop— 
Chippy’s cheeks looked like balloons just 
about to pop! 

“What's the matter?’ Bouncy called. 
“What happened to your face?” Chippy 
laughed. ‘Inside my jaws I have a special 
place—two pockets that I fill with food; 
then I store it underground so I'll have nuts 
and things to eat when winter comes 
around.” 

“Winter?” Bouncy Bunny asked. “What's 
winter, if you please?” 

“Haven't you noticed all the leaves are 


falling from the trees?’ said Chippy with a 
puzzled frown. “I'll hurry on my way. You'll 
soon know what winter is; it'll be here any 
day.” 

Soon, all the leaves had fallen. The trees 
were gray and bare. All that Bouncy found 
to eat were dry seeds here and there. And 
then, one morning he peeped out and saw 
a world of white. “Where did it come from?” 
Bouncy thought. “It wasn’t there last night. 
The ground is covered with it. It’s cold and 
wet—dear me! Wish I had pockets in my 
jaws or that I could climb a tree.”” Then he 
saw before him a wonderful surprise—a 
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dish that held his favorite food, right there 
before his eyes! A boy’s kind hand had placed 
it there. The boy had gone away. Bouncy 
Bunny didn’t know it was Thanksgiving 
Day, but thankfully he ate his food; then 
he washed his face and paws. He didn’t need 
to climb a tree or have pockets in his jaws; 
he had a friend—a friend who was just what 
a friend should be—a friend who cared, who 
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shared with him, and yet had left him free. 
Bouncy was thankful he was safe and needn't 
be on guard—thankful he had made his 
home in Tommy Smith’s back yard. 

And Tommy, at the table, bowed his head 
in family prayer, thankful for his home, his 
friends, and for God’s loving care, thankful 
he had food to eat, snowy days or sunny, 
and thankful he could share it with a hungry 
little bunny. 
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Daily 


with 


There is a light that shines for me. 
The light of Christ shows me the safe, 
sure way to live the life that God wants 
me to live. 


I trust in God's laws. ® | know that He 
is in charge of His great, wide world, 
and I have faith that He will rule it 
wisely and justly. 


I thank You, Father-God, for peace. 
I do what I can to bring about peace 
on earth by looking for the good in 
everyone, friend or stranger. 


My heart is full of joy. because it is 
filled with God's love. ® My heart beats 
with the strong, steady love of God. 
My heart is a center of peace. 


I know that I am able to do whatever 
I need to do. ® The Spirit of God in 
me gives me the strength, power, and 
wisdom to do whatever God wants me 
to do. 


God blesses my eyes. ® | strengthen 
and brighten my sight by seeing only 
the good, in everything and every- 
body. 


I know what to do at all times because 
God guides me. ® | tum to Him in 
prayer for advice, and He helps me, in 
the right way and at the right time. 


It is good to take time each day to talk 
with God and thank Him for His many 
blessings. If you will read one of these 
prayer thoughts when you first get up, 
it will help you all day. 


I pray for others in a spirit of love, 
When anyone needs my help, I do 
what I can; then I add the best help of 
all: the help of prayer. 


In the name of Jesus Christ, I ask for 
happiness, health, and contentment, 
Because it is God's will, I find joy and 
happiness in all that I do. 


I forgive others as God forgives me. 
I put unkind, unforgiving, angry 
thoughts out of my mind, and I open 
my mind to Jesus Christ's forgiving 
love. 


Father, help me to help others. ® Help 
me to live so that everyone I live with, - 
work with, and play with will be hap- 


| pier because of me. 


I watch the words I speak. # | know 
that the good that comes to me de- 
pends a great deal on what I think 
and what I say. 


I believe that all good things are pos 
sible. ® Whatever good I need, today” 
or any day, God has the power to give | 
it to me. I trust Him. 


I feel the life of God within me. # | 
know that His life in me heals me and 
strengthens me, and blesses me with 
all I need for happiness. 
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Father, Thy will be done. ® I know that 
Thy will for me is health, strength, and 
happiness. I trust in Thy goodness. 


Thank You, Father, for my life. ® I will 
use Your wonderful gift of life to Your 
honor and glory. 


With God's help, I control my temper. 
I do not become angry when some- 
thing does not suit me; I am kind and 
patient, as Jesus was. 


God is with me; there is nothing to fear. 
If anything upsets me, I pray; and God 
sends the light of His love to guide me 
and to protect me. 


God fills my life with plenty of every- 
thing I need. ® I am a child of God. If 
I remember this always, I can never be 
poor or in need. 


I set God before me to guide me and to 
protect me. ® Whatever I have to face, 
I am unafraid, for God is before me, 
within me, and round about me. 


I am safe by night and by day. God 
watches over me and guides my way. 
There is nothing for me to fear, at home 
or any place else. 


I strive to be neat and orderly. ® I keep 
everything in its place at home and at 
school. I use everything in the right 
way. God is blessing me now! 


God's Spirit of love comforts me. ® If 
there is trouble of any kind, I turn to 
God. for the comfort and protection of 
His unfailing love. 


I pay attention to God. ® I know that 
He knows what is right for me, so I ask 
Him what to do—and I listen when He 
answers. 


As a child of God, I expect to be well 
and strong, and I am. ® My body is 
God's temple, so there is no room in 
it for sickness or weakness. 


God has a place for me in His world. 
There is a place where I can do good 
work for Him. He is guiding me to my 
right place. 


God made me perfect. ® No sickness or 
pain has any power over me, for my 
body is God's strong, healthy, beauti- 
ful creation. 


I find new joy in living by giving, giv- 
ing, giving. ® Whether I have much or 
little, I will share what I have—a smile, 
a prayer, a friendly word—with others. 


Thank You, Father, for every good 
thing. ® For the blessings I have now 
and for the blessings You still have for 
me, I give thanks today. 


God's love strengthens, protects, and 
guides me. ® | am calm and unafraid, 
no matter what happens, for God gives 
me faith, strength, and courage to meet 
whatever comes. 


Dear Boys and Girls: 
We are thankful for God’s good world, 
and we are thankful that God loves us and is 


always with us—helping us, guiding us, and 
caring for us. We are thankful for the good 
ideas that God gives us, ideas that help us to 
think and to say and to do only that which 
will bring happiness and peace and love 
into our lives and into the lives of all those 


around us. 


First, we say thank you to God because we 
know He is the cause of all the good in our 
lives. And we also remember to say thank 
you to the persons who bring God's good to 
us. Let us see how many times we can say 
thank you this month. We can thank the 


members of our family, our teachers, and 
our friends when they do things that help 
us or add to our joy. And we can thank 
strangers for their thoughtfulness. Even 
when we cannot say thank you, we can smile 
our thanks. 

If you are not a member of the Good 
Words Booster Club and would like to join 
us in remembering to say thank you to God 
and to those who bring His good to us, write 
to Barbara Benson, WEE WispoM, Lee’s 
Summit, Missouri, and ask for an applica- 
tion blank. 

Thankfully and happily, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: | am just beginning to under- 
stand prayer. I now know that prayer can 
heal hurt and sad feelings. I know that when 
you are mad if you ask God to help you 
forgive the person who made you mad, He 
will. 

I say a little prayer of thanksgiving to 
God for the beautiful world He has given 
us. I think we should be thankful and that 
we should thank God each day for the things 
He has given us. —BALDWIN 


= Prayer is the pathway to God, Baldwin. 
When we turn to God in prayer, He will 
help us to be loving, understanding, forgiv- 
ing, and happy. 
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Praise and thanksgiving open the way for 
new and wonderful things to happen. This 
month, we Boosters are going to make a 
special effort to say thank you to God for 
all the good things He has given us and also 
to say thank you to those persons who help 
to bring God’s good to us. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am glad that I joined the © 


Good Words Booster Club. It is fun to think 
good thoughts, speak good words, and do 
good deeds. —CONNIE 


= You will find, Connie, that remembering 
to follow the Booster pledge will help you 
to have a wonderful and fun-filled summer. 
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Thinking only good and happy thoughts, 
saying only good and happy words, and 
doing only good and happy deeds will bring 
joy and happiness to you and to all those 
whom you meet, wherever you are and what- 
ever you are doing. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have found that when I’m 
unhappy if I put a smile on my face, I’m 
usually all over being unhappy. I will keep 
on trying this new idea so I can be loving, 
happy, and cheerful. —BETTY 


= Thank you for sharing this good idea 
with us, Betty. We Boosters are never too 
unhappy or too cross to give others a big 
smile. I will smile with you, and I’m sure 
Boosters all over the world will join us. 
And happy Booster smiles will circle the 
world, spreading joy and happiness and 
peace among all peoples. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am glad I joined the club 
before I started to school this year. I am go- 
ing to a new school, and following the rules 
has helped me to make many new friends. I 
am proud to be a member. —CAROL 


= You are remembering that to have a 
friend we must be a friend, Carol. We, too, 
are proud that you are a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club. 


Thinking only good and loving thoughts 
about others, saying only good and loving 
words to and about others, and doing only 
good and loving deeds will always help us 
to make good friends, wherever we are, 
dear. 


Dear Barbara: | got a very good report card. 
I thank God each day for helping me at 
school. —ALAN 


= God is your partner in all that you do, 
Alan. When you turn to Him, He helps you 
to do your very best. We are happy that you 
remembered to thank Him for helping you to 
do your best in your schoolwork. 


Dear Barbara: 1 must admit that before I 
became a Booster I would sometimes say no 
when Mother asked me to do something. 
But I do not do that now. 

I read The Prayer of Faith nearly every 
day, and I try very hard to be patient, kind, 
loving, thoughtful, and helpful. 

—SUSAN (Canada) 


= Thank you for telling us how you are re- 
membering to be a good and helpful Booster, 
Susan. God is your help in all that you think 
and say and do. He will help you to be pa- 
tient, kind, loving, thoughtful, and helpful, 


dear. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed ; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 
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( Adapted ) 
I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
All — I am, can do, and 
e, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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Designed by Marsha Jean Roberts 
(11 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


_ If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 
accompany your drawing. 
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Serilda’s Shining Star 


(Continued from page 15) 


their books from the bag. “Mr. Moss wants 
to get the Literary Society started right away, 
and he says he is going to have a spelling 
match or a ciphering match every Friday 
after the last recess. And the one that wins 
the most times will get a prize at the end of 
school.” 

She stopped suddenly as Katie opened 
her new fifth reader. ‘Can you read in that? 
I didn’t think that movers could read and 
write. They never go to school.” 

“Katie can read and write and spell and 
figure, too,” Serilda said shortly. 

Katie’s face flushed, and she turned to 
Lucy. ‘““My ma swapped for some books and 
taught me. She is real smart. I studied along- 
side the road while I tended the horses,” 
she said quietly. 

“And someday she’s going to be a school- 
teacher!” Serilda said triumphantly. She 
reached under the desk and squeezed Katie’s 
hand. 

“A schoolteacher? Well, I never!” 

And before Lucy could swallow that, Mr. 
Moss rang the bell. Big and little boys 
trooped in, jostling and scuffling as they 
found their seats. 

Katie was the only stranger there, and 
everyone knew that she was a mover, living 
with the Shaws, and that her pa was the 
one who had traded Star for the gold locket. 
They eyed her curiously, and when she 
walked up front with Serilda and the others 
for the reading class, the room grew as quiet 
as at prayer time. Serilda could feel Katie 
trembling as she stood close beside her, but 
when it was Katie’s turn to read, her voice 
was firm and clear, and she read the whole 
lesson with only one mistake. Mr. Moss was 
surprised and said, “Very good. Very good.” 
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In spelling, Katie spelled the words so 
quickly and easily that Mr. Moss gave her 
a try in the advanced class that was starting 
in the middle of the book, and she spelled 
every word correctly. Serilda caught Jeff's 
eye, and they grinned at each other. 

Later in the day when it came time to do 
the sums and Mr. Moss sent the class to the 
blackboard and gave them a problem in 
long division, Katie was the last to finish, 
and her answer was incorrect. When she 
returned to her seat, her face was flushed, 
and there was a puzzled look in her eyes. 

In the back of the room, someone laughed, 
and Serilda turned in her seat and glared. 
Katie stared straight ahead, a determined 
look on her face. 

“I lost my wits, trying to figure while 
everybody watched,” Katie said grimly as 
Mr. Moss rang the bell for dismissal. 
“There’s such a lot to learn, and it’s not all 
in the books, either.” 

Jeff decided to walk home with the Den- 
ton boys, and Serilda asked Lucy to ride in 
his place. Star pranced and snorted as they 
hitched her to the buggy, and Jeff had to 
hold her as the girls got in. Then she was 
off. 

“Makes you feel high-toned to ride in a 
buggy behind such a ‘git-up-and-go’ horse,” 
Lucy said as Star set off at a brisk trot, her 
mane and tail flying in the breeze. Lucy 
looked at Katie slyly, “You're lucky. You 
get to wear the locket and ride behind the 
horse, too.” 

“I am lucky,” Katie said quietly. 

Serilda never said a word, but she shoved 
back her bonnet and loosened the lines, and 
Star took them over the rutty road so fast 
that Lucy squealed and gave up trying to 
talk. 

“I guess that is one way to shut her up,” 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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, was a hero among his Israelite 
playmates because he was stronger than any 
of the other boys his age. He never seemed 
to be afraid of anything. In other ways, too, 
he was different from his companions. Be- 
fore Samson was born, his mother had heard 
an angel’s voice, which commanded that 
Samson be reared as a Nazarite. Nazarites 
were persons set apart to serve God. They 
were bound by vows not to drink wine or 
eat fruits that come from a vine. As a sign 
of their holiness, they never had their hair 
cut. 

By the time he had grown into manhood, 
Samson’s hair was long and thick. His 
strength of body was amazing. One day as 
he neared the city of Timnah, a roaring 
lion sprang at him. Samson seized it with 
his bare hands and strangled it. 

For some years Samson’s people had been 
ruled by the Philistines, who were warlike. 
That the Israelites were bullied by the Philis- 
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A Strong Man 
Who Was Weak 


BY AYLESA FORSEE 


tines was really their own fault. Because 
they had quarreled among themselves and 
had not stayed close to God’s laws, they 
had become weak. 

Because the Philistines did unfair things 
to the Israelites, it was natural for Samson 
to want to combat wrongdoing and to pro- 
tect his own people. But he did not realize 
that it is better to forgive an enemy than to 
try to get even with him. So he planned 
revenge. 

Samson’s wife was a Philistine. Because 
her father gave her to one of Samson’s com- 
panions while Samson was away, his heart 
was filled with bitterness. To get even, he 
caught three hundred foxes and tied them 
together, two and two, and fastened a 
torch between each pair. After Samson had 
lighted the torches, he turned the foxes 
loose in the standing grain of the Philistines’ 
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fields and in the olive orchards. The grain 
was burned down, the vineyards blackened. 

When the Philistines found out that Sam- 
son was the culprit, they burned the woman 
he had chosen for his wife. Enraged by this 
cruelty, Samson killed many Philistines. 
Then he fled. 

Determined to find Samson and put an 
end to him, an army of Philistines camped 
in Judah and made a raid on Lehi. 

“Why have you come up against us?” 
asked some of the men of Judah. 

“We have come to bind Samson, to do 
to him as he did to us,” said their leader. 

The Israelites knew Samson was hiding 
in a cave in the lofty rock of Etam, a natural 


stronghold. Many of Samson’s tribesmen 
loved and honored him and did not want 
to betray him. But if they did not give him 
up, they and their families might be de- 
stroyed by the Philistines. So three thousand 
of the Israelites went to Etam. 

“Do you not know that the Philistines are 
rulers over us?” a gray-bearded elder asked 
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soberly. “What then is this that you have 
done to us?” 

Samson showed that he had less strength 
of character than of body when he answered, 
“As they did to me, so have I done to them.” 
Samson’s answer to injustice was anger, 
hatred, and violence instead of knowing that 
God upholds the righteous. 

“We have come to bind you,” one of the 
Israelites told him, “so that we may give 
you into the hands of the Philistines.” 

When Samson, bound by two ropes, was 
brought into Lehi, the Philistines crowded 
around him, shouting and jeering. 

“Look,” someone suddenly called in a 
startled voice. 
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H AVE FUN making these colorful favors 
for Halloween, for Thanksgiving dinner, or 
for any autumn party! 

Using real leaves as patterns, cut their 
shapes from construction paper, in all the 
fall colors. Make tiny baskets from halves 
of walnut shells. Twist short lengths of pipe 
cleaners for handles. Curve and fasten the 
handle to the inside of the nut shell with a 
drop of glue or with cellophane tape. Glue 
each basket to an autumn leaf, and fill the 
basket with candy corn, other small candies, 
or nuts. A tiny bow may be tied on the 
handle of the basket to make your favor even 
prettier. 


Spellbound, Israelites and Philistines alike 
watched as Samson wriggled free of the 
ropes that had held him. Before the crowd 
could recover from their surprise, Samson 
seized a bleached, dry bone that was lying 
on the ground. With it, he struck violently 
at the Philistines who were standing nearest 
him. 

The terrified Philistines fled, but not be- 
fore Samson had struck down a thousand 
of them. Then he tossed the jawbone away. 
Although he was not tired, he was very 
thirsty. There was no spring nearby, so he 
called on God, saying, ‘Thou hast granted 
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this great deliverance by the hand of thy 
servant; and shall I now die of thirst?” 

Immediately, cool, sparkling water gushed 
from a split in the rocks. Perhaps this sign 
of God’s power made Samson aware that 
true strength requires self-control, love, and 
patience. After this, he settled down to serv- 
ing as a judge of Israel and a leader of the 
people. For years, peace reigned because the 
Philistines were afraid to come back. 

Samson’s decisions as a judge may have 
been very wise, but he was still restless and 
hot-tempered. One day he visited Gaza, a 
city that was fortified by the Philistines. 
When the citizens heard that Samson was in 
town, they plotted to seize him. That night 
when Samson wanted to leave Gaza, he 
found the gates of the city locked. 

Still as strong as he had been in his youth, 
he ripped the gates from the wall and car- 
tied them on his shoulders to a hilltop 
twenty miles distant. 

Although Samson knew the Philistines 
were his enemies, he continued to go among 
them, and he fell in love with a beautiful 
woman named Delilah. 

As soon as the Philistines found out that 
Samson often visited Delilah, they came to 
her with a plan. “See where his great 
strength lies, and by what means we may 
overpower him,” they said. “We will each 
give you eleven hundred pieces of silver.” 

At first Delilah hesitated. But she loved 
her own people, and she thought longingly 
of all the things she could buy with the 
silver, so she consented. 

The next time Samson came, Delilah said, 
“Please tell me where your great strength 
lies, and how you might be bound that one 
could subdue you.” 

Samson was probably flattered by De- 
lilah’s interest in his strength, but he must 
also have suspected she meant to trick him, 
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for he said, “If they bind me with seven 
fresh withes (willow twigs) which have 
not been dried, then I shall become weak, 
and be like any other man.” 

Some of the plotting Philistines brought 
Delilah seven fresh withes, and she bound 
Samson with them. 

As soon as she had tied him securely, the 
Philistines who had been hiding in an inner 
chamber came forth to seize him. But Sam- 
son cast the withes aside. The Philistines 
still did not know the secret of his strength. 

Delilah was disappointed. “Behold, you 
have mocked me, and told me lies,” she 
complained. “Please tell me how you might 
be bound.” 

It is possible that Samson enjoyed having 
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chances to show his strength and to tease 
Delilah. Pretending to be serious, he sug- 
gested that she bind him with new ropes. 
But again he escaped easily. Then he had 
Delilah weave his hair like thread on a 
loom and pin it down with a stake. Again 
he freed himself. 

By now, it certainly should have been 
clear to Samson that Delilah was not his 
friend. For one who was a judge and was 
supposedly dedicated to God, he was using 
his time and strength in foolish ways. He let 
Delilah and other Philistines who drank wine 
and worshiped their god, Dagon, tempt him 
away from his Nazarite vows. Day after 
day he returned to see Delilah, who kept 
coaxing him to tell her the secret of his 
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strength. “How can you say, ‘I love you,’ 
when your heart is not with me?” she said. 
“You have mocked me three times.” 

Finally, Samson became tired of her ask- 
ing. “A razor has never touched my head,” 
he told her. “If I be shaved, then my strength 
shall leave me.” 

While Samson slept, Delilah sent for a 
man to shave off Samson’s hair. Then in a 
harsh, mocking voice she cried, ‘The Philis- 
tines are upon you, Samson.” 

Shorn of his locks, Samson was weak and 
helpless. He need not have been because his 
strength did not really lie in his hair. But he 
had forgotten that God is the source of all 
true strength. 

The Philistines blinded him and put him 
in prison. Blind and weak though Samson 
was, the Philistines harnessed him as they 
would a beast. Then they made him turn a 
heavy millstone to grind grain. 

While he worked, Samson must have 
thought about how different things would 
have been had he been faithful to what was 
good and right and had used his strength 
wisely instead of falling into bad habits. He 
must have realized, too, that strength, in the 
best sense, does not lie in strong muscles. 

The really strong person is not necessarily 
the one who excels in sports. The really 
strong person is the one who controls his 
temper, practices forgiveness, and stands for 
what is right. We become strong only as we 
learn to be loving, joyous, unselfish. God is 
the source of that kind of strength—the only 
true strength. 


Serilda’s Shining Star 
(Continued from page 27) 


Katie said ruefully as Lucy got out of the 
buggy and they started on home. 
“Pay no mind to her, Katie. She just 
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stands in the middle of the week and gabs 
both ways for Sunday! Before the term is 
out, she will be bragging about you. You'll 
probably get the prize at the end of school 
for being the best speller.” 

“I'm sure goin’ to try,” Katie said. “Ma 
would be proud of that.” 

At home, they took off their Sunday dress- 
es and changed into everyday ones. Katie 
unfastened the locket, too, and put it in 
the little velvet box in Grandma’s bureau. 
Serilda, watching, knew it was Lucy’s talk 
that had caused it. 

That night, Jeff and Katie and Serilda sat 
around the long table, with Ma’s lamp shin- 
ing brightly in the center. Katie studied spell- 
ing and practiced sums on her slate until she 
almost went to sleep. Serilda practiced sums, 
too, but at the top of the slate she drew a 
picture of a horse with a star on her fore- 
head, and around the edge she drew a fancy 
border of little colts. 

(To be continued) 


Something Special for 
Thanksgiving 
(Continued from page 19) 


Seeing Old Honey and getting back to tell 
about it!” 

David looked at Benny with a grin. “How 
about you, Benny? Are you satisfied now 
that you've got something special to be 
thankful for?” 

Benny looked at him, white and embar- 
rassed, “I got what I asked for,” he admitted, 
“but after this, I'll agree that the common, 
everyday good things are best.” 

David nodded. “I’m grateful for them 
all, common and special; and right now, 
I'm glad Old Honey still respects people.” 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Hawaiian Corn Bread 
(Makes 6 large or 9 small servings) 


T O HONOR our newest state, why not make 
Hawaiian corn bread? It is easy to prepare, 
and it makes quite an interesting addition to 
an otherwise simple dinner. 


Yy cup brown sugar 1 small box corn-bread 
VY, cup butter or oleo- mix 
margarine 1 egg 


1 1b. crushed pineapple milk 


Preheat oven to 375°. Lightly grease an 
8-by-8-inch cake pan. Sprinkle 14 cup of 
brown sugar into pan. Add 14 cup of butter, 
cut into small pieces. 

Drain a can of crushed pineapple in colan- 
der. Spoon pineapple over brown sugar and 
butter. 

Make a corn-bread batter, using a small 
box of corn-bread mix. Empty mix into 
bowl. Break one egg into a measuring cup 
and add enough milk to bring volume of 
liquid to 14 cup. Mix egg and milk together 
with a fork. Add to corn-bread mix and beat 
until well blended. (Or follow the direc- 
tion for making corn bread that are on the 
box of mix that you use.) 

Spoon corn bread over the pineapple and 
bake at 375° for twenty to twenty-five 
minutes. To serve, cut in pieces and turn 
each piece upside down on a bread-and-but- 
ter plate. 
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Answer on Inside Back Cover 


H IDDEN in this picture are an owl, a sheep, 
a girl, a cat, a cow, an elephant, a bear, and 


By Frederick D. Brewer a man. See if you can find them all. 
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Thanksgiving Maze 
By Madeline J. Mundwiler 


Te LITTLEST Pilgrim was following the 
others to church on Thanksgiving. He 
stopped to pick some wild flowers, and the 
others went on without him. There are sev- 
eral Indians lurking in the woods, so he 
needs help to get past them to the church. 
Can you help him so that he will not walk 
into a trap? 


Find the Musical Instrument 
By Mary K. Barron 


A musical instrument is hidden in each 
sentence below. See how good you are at 
finding them. 

1. Did they ban John from the history class? 

2. Does that man do line drawings? 

3. The cart wheels squeaked and rumbled. 

4, That piece of cake is for Pia, not for you, 
Betty. 

5. Alice Morgan is the prettiest girl in the 
class. 


MOTHER'S QUESTION 
How does a boy know just how much soap 
and water to use so that most of the dirt will 
come off on the towel ? 
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Flags of Other Countries 
By Edith K. Forsyth 


France—Rumania—Belgium 


- OF these flags has three stripes and 
is made from the same pattern and in the 
same way, using different colors. 


France. Cut a piece of white paper 21/, 
by 4 inches. Divide into three equal sections 
horizontally and rule lines (see illus.). Cut 
a strip 25% by 4 inches from blue construc- 
tion paper, and cut another strip the same 
size from red construction paper. Fold each 


2% x 4" 


| Rumania 
France | 


B 
= Blue Wl Black [Rea FJ Yellow 


B elgium 


in half horizontally. Paste the blue strip 
over the left edge of the white piece. Paste 
the red strip over the right edge. Attach a 
small stick to the left edge with cellophane 
tape. Form a tiny ball tip from tin foil. 
Rumania. Cut a piece of yellow construc- 
tion paper 214 by 4 inches for the founda- 
tion. Divide it into three spaces, just as you 
did for the above flag. Put a blue stripe on 
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the left and a red stripe on the right. At- 
tach stick to the left side. 


Belgium. Cut a piece of yellow construc- 
tion paper 214 by 4 inches for the founda- 
tion. Put a black stripe on the left side and 
a red stripe on the right side. Attach the 
stick to the left side. 


Linda Was Different 


(Continued from page 10) 


know they mean me when somebody says 
Belinda. That’s Grandma. She’s had the 
name about forty years longer than I have, 
and it’s still hers.” 

Several of the other girls laughed at the 
little joke, and everybody joined in the 
chatter. 

“Where do you live, Lindy?” 

“It’s a big old house at the end of Aspen 
Lane.” 

“The old McCullough house,” someone 
said. 

“Oh, that’s a fascinating house! They say 
it has a simply monstrous kitchen.” 

“I adore old houses. We live in one of 
these cracker-box houses in a new develop- 
ment.” 


“The new houses are efficient and bright, 


Mother says, but the old ones can show us 
a lot about real living.” 

“Could all of us trail along and see your 
house, Lindy? Will your mother mind?” 

“She'll love every one of you! The only 
thing—is anyone watching the old spare tire 
around the midriff? Mamma will insist on 
feeding us, and she’s probably the best pastry 
cook anywhere not in captivity in a bakery.” 

As they trooped along, Belinda thought 
fleetingly that it was odd, but her clothes 
seemed suddenly right! Maybe what you 
wore on your face mattered more than what 
you wore on your back? But the house—— 

“I won’t be ashamed of my home,” she 
thought, “not any more. There’s nothing 
more hateful than kids who are snobbish 
about their own homes!” 

The reflection put starch into her spine 
and zest into her conversation. She sparkled 
with wit, in the old Bryantsburg Belinda 
fashion. And how strange, after her black 
weeks of worry, that the girls oh’d and ah’d 
over the house: The fireplaces! The high 
ceilings! The casement windows and Grand- 
ma’s hand-knitted shawls on the seats be- 
neath them! The darling kitchen with the 
big warm range sending out the scent of oat- 
meal cookies! The enormous table! 

“Oh, the bathroom,” cried one of the 
girls. “It’s fabulous! Don’t change it, Lindy.” 

“Don’t worry.” Lindy waved Jane Anne 
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UNITY BOOKS for CHILDREN 
Delightful Gifts at $2 Each 


For Younger Children 


Barky and His Friends, by a — Smith. Read-aloud stories 
ustrated, Also a sequel: 


in rhymed prose about a puppy. 
Barky’s New Home 


Thank You, God, by Bill and Bernard Martin. Prayers and prayer 


ustrated in full color. 
For Older Children 


stories for children. 


Jet’s Adventures, by Bula Hahn. Pioneer stories about a family in the 
early West. Illustrated. Also two more books in the series: 


Jet and the New Country 
Jet’s Choice 


Adventures of the Seven Spartans, by Lawrent Lee. Exciting short 
and its members. Pictures. 


Teach Me to Pray, by Bill and Bernard Martin. A prayer story for each 


stories about a children’s clu 


day of the month. Full-color pictures. 


The Story of Jesus, by Aylesa Forsee. Fourteen vivid Bible stories from 


the New Testament. Illustrated. 


For Teen-Agers 


Practical Christianity for You, . James E. Sweaney. Help for the 


special needs and problems of youth today. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
LEE'S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 


to a chair. “It takes that old green stuff, you 
know, that blooms in banks but not on 
bushes. Everybody want cocoa?” 

Everybody did, but they protested. “Oh, 
Mrs. Shelton, it’s too much trouble!” 

“Fiddlesticks.” Belinda’s mother was al- 
ready serving steaming cups, topped with a 
marshmallow, to go with the crunchy 
cookies. 

“I wonder,” Belinda said thoughtfully, 
warming her suddenly cold hands on her 
mug of cocoa, “if a taffy pull and square 
dance wouldn’t be fun during the Thanks- 
giving week end.” 

There was a babel of enthusiasm. 

“Here? You mean your parents would 
really let the crowd dance here?” 

“Mamma thought of it. We'll open the 
fireplace on the north wall and build a roar- 
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ing fire. The kitchen would be big enough 
if we put the table over in this end of the 


room. 

“That sounds like fun, Lindy. When you 
first came, we thought you were—well— 
high-hat. You were so neat and so smart 
in classes, and you never talked to any- 
body——” 

“I was scared; the class looked like 
dragons.” Belinda joined in the girls’ warm 
laughter. In a moment, she started talking 
about the party again. “We've got an old- 
fashioned hand-crank phonograph, but the 
records are right up to juke-box latest.” 

“I could bring records, too, and Cyn has 
some.” Kathy Andrews smiled across the 
table. “I’m glad you moved here, Lindy. 
Everybody’s so much alike around here, But 
you're different. It’s wonderful!” 
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BY WALTER E. KOPPENBRINK (9 years) 


I have two eyes to see things that are beauti- 


ful. 


I have two ears to hear sounds that are tune- 


ful. 


I have a nose to smell scents that are won- 
derful. 

I have a mouth to speak the good and 
truthful. 


| Was Out Hunting 
BY RICHARD WILLIAM LARSON (10 years) 


Yes, I was out hunting one bright day; 

The air was fresh, and I was gay, 

And my rifle was by my side; 

And I had nothing for a guide. 

When in the thicket, I heard a rush, 

And I said to myself, “Shush.” 

Then up sprang a buck, and I raised my gun; 

That deer wanted to have some fun. 

I looked through my scope and into his eyes, 

And I thought, “Now I can tell it to the 
guys!” 

But then I put down my gun and looked at 
his crown. 

Six points there were, 

But I couldn't shoot him—no, sir. 

He looked at me as if he wanted to play, 

And that buck is alive to this very day. 
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Fall 
BY KRISTIN KORTEN (8 years) 


Now the leaves are golden brown; 
They flutter gently to the ground. 
Soon all will be white 

On each calm and silent night. 


Books 
BY MICHELE SPECIAN (10 years) 


Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure; 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 
Books are paths that upward lead; 
Books are friends that we all need. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for April, you may send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words, 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, ’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 

We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions, 
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Welcome, Pacific Paradise 


BY FIFTH GRADE, 
FIFTH AND SPRING SCHOOL 


Welcome, Hawaiian Islands, 
The fiftieth state in our fold. 
Another bright star will be added 
In a field of blue to behold. 


Where to place the new star is the question 
Boys and girls could help plan a design— 
Five rows with ten stars in each row. 
Dear Islands, that surely sounds fine. 


Not much of our flag would change then. 
It’s old, but ever so new. 

So welcome, Islands, to our family. 
United we stand, sure and true. 


“Crossroads of the Pacific,’ our new state, 
Surrounded by waters so blue! 

Many peoples have settled on your islands; 
They work and live happily, too. 


The Smiling Waves 
BY SALLY COUCH (8 years) 


A boat sailed on the smiling waves 
Of the never-ending sea, 

Enjoying the pleasant ride they gave 
In the wind so fresh and free. 


The big white sail flew along with the wind, 
But the waves kept smiling on. 

A little school of fish came swimming by, 
And pretty soon they were gone. 


The sun looked down upon the scene 
Of shore and sky and sea 

And, seeing all these happy sights, 
Was pleased as he could be. 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


Father, bless this special day 
Of nationwide thanksgiving. 

We're grateful for our home and food, 
For all the joys of living. 


My Mother 


BY LAUREN HANSBROUCH (9 years) 


My mother is a curious thing. 
She saves paper, rags, and pieces of string. 


It’s a mystery to me; I just can’t recall 
What in the world she does with them all. 


She pleases and teases and squeezes and 
thanks. 

She hugs me and scolds me, and sometimes 
she spanks. 


She talks on the phone, seems most of the 
day, 
And what she discusses, I just cannot say. 


In spite of it all, I love her the same. 
She’s the best in the world, and Mother's her 
name. 


Man's Best Friend 
BY GREG GIBSON (12 years) 


Who is man’s patient and faithful friend, 
One that will stick with him right down to 
the end? 

Of course, it’s the dog, without a doubt; 
His mind is keen, and his body is stout. 

He never complains when faced with a task; 
He'll do the slightest thing that you ask, 
Faithful and true right down to the end, 
No wonder that he is called man’s best friend. 
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TOTEM POLE ART 
BY LORENA FLEISSIG 


Sones ALASKA has become our forty-ninth 
state, we find totem poles, once made by 
the Northwestern Indians, very interesting. 
The totem poles were not an object of 
worship, but were a picture story, telling 
how important in the community a family 
was. 

The artist who did the carving sometimes 
worked for months on the long tree pole. 
Sometimes, he hollowed out the back of the 
tree so that it would not be so heavy when 
the time came to stand it up. 

When the totem pole was ready, all the 
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friends and members of the family were in- 


vited to a feast, called a “putlatch,” and - 


were given blankets and other presents. 

It would be fun to have a party and use 
totem poles for table decorations, or you can 
use these totem poles for folder covers, book 
marks, and tally cards. 

Fold a 4-by-5-inch piece of lightweight 
cardboard in half the long way. Make a 
pattern from Figure 1 and cut this piece 
from the cardboard, with the edge shown 
by the dotted line placed on the fold. Draw 
the design in pencil first. Then, outline it 
with ink or crayola. Cut a nose from colored 
construction paper. Cut out the triangle 
shown in design and fasten the nose in this 
slit. 


SWEET-PEA-BABY BOOKMARK 
BY AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


T RACE the illustration for a pattern and 
cut these two sweet-pea babies from white 
cardboard. With your crayons, color each 
one the color of a sweet pea. Tie together 
with yarn, as shown. 

For bookmark, slip one sweet pea in the 
book and let the other dangle. 
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SCALE — 

FELT SWEATER COLLARS the heads in place with two black French 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


Flas Is an idea to brighten an older dress 
or sweater that you may be getting tired of. 
All you need are paper, two pieces of felt, 
a snap, and some trimming. 

Trace Figure 1 and cut a pattern for the 
collar from a piece of paper. Now, see if 
your pattern fits around your neck. It should 
lap enough in front to snap. When you have 
a pattern that fits, pin it to a piece of felt 
and cut around it. Make a pattern from 
Figure 2 and cut this piece from felt also. 

Match the center backs of the two pieces 
and sew them together along the neck edge. 
Turn over and press. Sew a snap to the front 
edges. Figure 2 tucks under the neck of your 
sweater or dress. 

You can trim your collar with a small lace 
flower on each side of the front or with 
sequins and beads, or you can embroider 
your name or initials on one side. Felt dolls 
also make a pretty trim for your collar. 

To make the dolls, cut the heads and arms 
from pink or peach felt. Cut the dresses 
from another color felt and make contrast- 
ing belts. Sew the belts to the bodies, gather- 
ing in the waistline a little. Tack the arms 
in place on the edge of the collar; then, 
tack on the dresses at the neckline only. Put 
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knots for eyes and a red one for the mouth. 
Put black French-knot hair along and around 
the edge of the head. 


CLUB OR CLASS PIN 


BY HILDA K. WATKINS 


U: your club or school colors to make 
your pin. First, make a bow of narrow rib- 
bon. Cut the initials of your club or school 
from foil paper and paste them on the ends 
of the ribbon. Bend a pipe cleaner in half. 
Put the little bow inside the loop. Place the 
bow in the center of the back of a medium- 
sized safety pin; then wrap the ends of the 
pipe cleaner around the back of the pin, 
covering it neatly. 
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By Roland Rexroth 


= of its large area of arid and desert 
land, our state of Nevada is often called the 
Sagebrush State. But it has a more glamorous 
name also: the Silver State. This name was 
given to it in the days when its mines pro- 
duced over three hundred million dollars 
worth of silver in a period of twenty years. 

The “Comstock Lode,” which is consid- 
ered one of the richest deposits of gold and 
silver ore ever found, was discovered on 
the 8th day of June, 1859. Two Irish miners, 
Patrick McLaughlin and Peter O'Riley, who 
were prospecting in the Washoe Range on 
Mount Davidson, suddenly came upon evi- 
dences of rich silver ore, and they promptly 
staked a claim. Theirs was the first of a 
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series of discoveries of high-grade gold and 
silver ore in that area. 

Adventurers flocked to the diggings, and 
almost overnight, Virginia City, the nearest 
settlement, became a mining town of thirty 
thousand people. Discoveries of ore or 
“strikes” were made in other parts of the 
state, and soon Nevada was producing half 
the silver output of the United States. 

Enough people emigrated to Nevada be- 
cause of the mining activity to enable it to 
be organized into a territory in 1861. In 
1864, it was admitted to the Union as our 
thirty-sixth state. 

As the gold and silver mines became less 
productive, the miners and their families 
moved away. Many of the old mining towns 
now are called “ghost towns” because no 
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Progress magazine is the perfect Christmas gift for your older 
brother or sister or any teen-age friend. It is up to the minute, 
tailored to the needs and tastes of young people. The Christmas 
number, for example, includes: 

“What Gift Will You Give?” by Faith Raeder. Here’s how to 
choose a Christmas gift to please any person. 

“The Gentleman Takes a Bow,” by Dorothy Earlandson. The 
dilemma of a boy who loses his girl to a uniformed cadet. 

“Are You a Hero?” by Annie Laurie Von Tungeln. Why-courage 
is as useful in everyday life as in great emergencies. 

Of course, the Christmas number of Progress contains other 
stories and articles, as well as poems, photographs, and fun features. 
It is digest-sized and comes every month. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 


Progress is a wonderful gift for any teen-ager, and now 
because of a special price offer, you can send it to a new 
subscriber for half price—only $1 a year instead of $2! This 
is a special offer, just for new subscribers for Christmas, so 
order your gift subscriptions for Progress today. 


PROGRESS 
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one lives there. Virginia City, with a popu- 
lation today of less than a thousand, still has 
some of the old buildings that were in use 
when it was a great mining center. 

The four-cent stamp that we illustrate was 
issued in June of this year to commemorate 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of the Comstock Lode. The design 1. What do you call a hen without feathers? 
shows Henry Comstock standing near his 2. Where does a wife of a minister go when 


Answer to Puzzle 
Find the Musical Instrument 

1. Banjo. 2. Mandolin. 3. Drum. 4. Piano. 5. 
Organ. 
RIDDLES 


BY JOEY BALDWIN (8 years) 


horse and talking with McLaughlin and he’s lost? 
O'Riley. 3. What four letters in the alphabet could 
The three-cent denomination that we il- be used in hide-and-seek? 


lustrate was issued in 1951 to commemorate 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the first 
settlement in Nevada. 
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Don’t you think these strings of Christmas bells are 
pretty? One of the editors and I made them ourselves, 
and you can make them, too, out of ordinary tin can 
tops and other materials you have around your house. 
You will find complete directions for making these 
bells in next month’s WEE WISDOM. They are lovely 
for Christmas decorations or to hang on your tree, and 
they really ring! 

The December number of WEE WISDOM will 
also contain Christmas stories you are sure to enjoy. 
“The White Paper Angel,” by Myrtle S. Nord, is a 
story in verse about three little girls and their Christmas 
shopping. “Snowbound Christmas,” by Marcia Morgan, 
tells of a mountain ranch that is snowed in so that no 
one can go to town, and of the merry “homemade” 
Christmas had there by a girl, her family, and the ranch 
cowboys. “The Big Half,” by Wayne C. Lee; is about 
two boys who both want baseballs for Christmas. 

Of course, the December number of WEE WIS- 
DOM will also include other stories and things to make, 
along with all the regular features. You will want to 
be sure to receive it to add to your Christmas fun. 
Remember, too, that WEE WISDOM is the perfect 
Christmas gift for any special friend of yours. Your 
gift will begin with the Christmas number and will be 
announced by a Christmasy card bearing your name. 
You can send WEE WISDOM to a friend for a full 
year for $2. 
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